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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.* 


A comparison, in respect of creative literary 
power, is sometimes drawn—very much to our 
disadvantage — between the English-speaking 
people of to-day and the medizval Florentines, 
the Greeks, or the Elizabethans. To our fur- 
ther disparagement, it is hinted that strict can- 
dor would compel the average modern to admit 
a distaste for the form in which the master- 
work of literature has chiefly sought expression 

a lurking sympathy with Professor Huxley's 
contempt for “sensual caterwauling.” 

In our defence, we may urge that inferiority 
in one direction often implies superiority in 
another; and that, within our own province, 
neither the Florentines, the Greeks, nor the 
Elizabethans, could have coped with us. At 
no forther time have conditions been so favor- 
able to literary ventures calling especially for 
ripe scholarship, unclouded critical vision, and 
a wide division of scholarly labor; and when 
these qualities are combined in a modern work, 
we justly expect it to be of the first rank. 


* Dictronary oF NATIONAL BroGrapnuy. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. In about 50 vols. Vols. I.-XXI., Abb-Glo. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 








It would be difficult to name a venture more 
strictly within the scope of the period, or more 
thoroughly illustrative of its literary bent, than 
the *« Dictionary of National Biography,” ed- 
ited by Leslie Stephen, the first twenty-one 
volumes of which are before us. This great 
work will comprise fifty volumes when com- 
pleted, and we are promised the remainder at 
the astonishingly rapid rate, quality considered, 
of one every three months. 

The main essentials of a good biographical 
dictionary are easily stated. First, as to com- 
pactness, a work necessarily so large should 
not ask an inch more of the purchaser’s shelf- 
room, or a shilling more of his money, than is 
strictly needed for the fulfillment of its pur- 
pose. In his selection of names, in so far as 
we can judge, the editor has been sufficiently 
chary,—though no name, within proposed lim- 
its, likely to interest any considerable section 
of the public, seems to have been omitted. As 
implied in the title, the sketches have been 
confined to men born or acclimatized in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and it will possibly be 
urged on this side the Atlantic that Americans 
should have been included. The Dictionary, 
however, is ational in scope, and it is hardly 
our province to prescribe to publishers the 
range of their ventures,—as to quality of work 
we may presume to judge. It is questionable, 
moreover, whether so enormous an addition to 
a work unavoidably large would be, on the 
whole, a gain. For one would scarcely care to 
risk insolvency, even to secure an all-compre- 
hensive biographical dictionary. In respect of 
names selected, there seems to be no reasonable 
ground of complaint. 

As to proportion of treatment, certain faults, 
doubtless inevitable at the outset, that mar the 
first volume, disappear in the succeeding ones. 
To keep each * life” strictly within bounds im- 
plies self-denial on the part of contributors, and 
tact on the part of the editor; and that these 
qualities have been exerted by Mr. Stephen 
and his co-laborers is attested by the remarka- 
ble evenness and proportion—considering the 
number of hands employed—of their work as 
a whole. 

In regard to manner of treatment, there is 
more to be said. One does not go to a bio- 
graphical dictionary for dissertation, history, 
or the personal views or literary graces of the 
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contributors. Facts are what we require,— 
authentic facts illustrative of the characters 
under review. To what extent criticism is 
admissible has been questioned. We may say 
that, in general, one does not go to a biograph- 
ical dictionary for criticism—certainly not in 
the case of the greatest names. In any event, 
the judgments offered should be thoroughly 
well founded. To admit mere matter of opin- 
ion is to endanger the permanent value of a 
work that should be first and always a medium 
of information. 

In the opening volume, some of the articles 
are too long, and contain matter which it is 
unfair to ask purchasers of a work of this 
nature to pay for. For instance, were all 
the lives” on the scale of Canon Stephens’s 
disquisition (that is the word for it) on Saint 
Anselm, the proposed fifty volumes must cer- 
tainly mean a hundred and fifty. Early de- 
fects, as already stated, disappear as the work 
progresses ; and one cannot but wonder at the 
tact shown by Mr. Stephen and his aids in 
keeping in hand such a host of contributors,— 
and we may note here that these contributors 
collectively represent English scholarship at 
its best. Many of the articles in the later vol- 
umes are models of their class. Amid so much 
excellence, it is, perhaps, unfair to specify ; but 
we may say that in the papers contributed by 


Joseph Knight, Cosmo Monkhouse, and by the | 


editor himself, the most hypercritical reader 
will searcely suggest any improvements. 
Stephen’s « Byron,” for example, is precisely 


a great deal to be said on both sides.” 


admirable. 
cially good, giving in a few words the best 





characterization of that painter and his art that | 


we remember to have seen. 


A biographical dictionary is perhaps chiefly 


useful for the information it gives of the lesser | 


notabilities—people whose records would, with- | 


out it, be difficult of access ; and a rare collec- 
tion of such worthies has Mr. Stephen brought 
to light. To have been a preacher, a poet, a 
statesman, a hangman, a murderer, a_pick- 
pocket, of any sort of distinction, entitles one 
to aniche in his pantheon. The ways in which 
“the bubble reputation” may be won are en- 
couragingly numerous. That the name of John 
Astley, painter, is inscribed on the roll of fame 





| is due to a financial crisis which compelled him 


“to patch the back of his waistcoat with a can- 
vas of his own painting representing a mag- 
nificent waterfall ”’—a sorry fate for a pro- 
jected masterpiece. One would not care a 
button for John Ash, lexicographer, were he 
not the author of the most stupendous blunder 
on record. Johnson, in defining “ curmud- 
geon,” derived it from cour méchant “on the 
authority of an unknown correspondent ”— 
whereupon the ingenious Ash gave it as from 
“ceur, unknown, and méchant, correspond- 
ent.” Surrounded by a respectable concourse 
of poets and theologians, is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brownrigg, whose humor it was to tie up her 
apprentice, Mary Clifford, « to a hook fixed in 
one of the beams in the kitchen,” and to flog 
her until the victim’s death put an end to the 
pleasantry. It is gratifying to learn that Mrs. 
Brownrigg’s “ emotional insanity ” did not de- 
prive her of her reward. Abiezer Coppe was 
the most radical of non-conformists. Such was 
his contempt for the gauds and vestments of 
ritualism that he was in the habit of preach- 
ing stark naked,—until the minions of an es- 
tablished church locked him up. Mr. Coppe’s 
doctrine was as impressive as his practice. 
“It’s meat and drink to an angel,” he held, 
“to swear a full-mouthed oath.” George Bar- 
ington’s versatility was such that he might well 
be called the Admirable Barrington. He was 


| successful at once as a poet and as a pick- 


Mr. | 


pocket. No volume of familiar quotations 


| would be complete without his couplet, 
what it should be, presenting the maximum of | 
fact with the minimum of criticism, and judi- | 
ciously avoiding the usual “ Byronic ” debates — 
—wherein, to quote Sancho Panza, “ there is | 
Mr. | 
Monkhouse’s treatment of the painters is also | 
His paper on Constable is spe- | 


* True patriots we, for be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good.” 


On the day that Barrington was transported, 
his relative, Dr. Shute Barrington, was ad- 
vanced to the bishopric of Durham — a fact 
which gave rise to the epigram,— 
** Two namesakes of late, in a different way, 
With spirit and zeal did bestir ’em ; 
The one was transported to Botany Bay, 
The other translated to Durham.” 


A concrete example is often the best definition. 
Were one asked, for instance, to define “ hu- 
morist ""—in the old sense—it would be well to 
refer the questioner to the account of Thomas 
Day, author of “ Sanford and Merton,”’— a 
humorist of the first water. The story of his 
matrimonial ventures is very amusing. His 
first proposal was made, in verse, to a Shaftes- 
bury lady, whom he invited to dwell « unno- 
ticed ” with him “in some sequestered grove.” 
The offer was declined—in prose. Day then 
determined to secure a wife upon philosoph- 
ical principles. With a view of procuring raw 
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material for experiment, he chose from the 
Shrewsbury orphan asylum two girls—one a 
blonde of twelve, whom he named “Sabrina 
Sidney,” the other a brunette, called “ Lucre- 
tia.” These neophytes he proposed to submit 
to a course of training of Spartan severity. 
Unhappily, “ Sabrina” proved * invincibly stu- 
pid,” and was placed with a milliner, * where 
she did well, and finally married a linen-dra- 
per.” Day then took a house on Stow Hill 
and devoted himself to the training of « Lucre- 
tia.” But as “she screamed when he fired 
pistols (only loaded with imaginary ball) at 
her petticoats, and started when he dropped 
melted sealing-wax on her arms, he judged her 
to fall below the right standard of stoicism.” 
He finally married a Miss Esther Milnes, and 
gave further and most convincing proof of his 
eccentricity by insisting that “her fortune be 
placed beyond his control, that she might re- 
treat from the experiment if it proved too pain- 
ful.” To Pierce Egan, author of “ Life in 
London,” + Boxiana,” ete., was paid as sincere 


a compliment as was ever earned by the pen. | 
It is related that Thurtell the murderer, just | 
before his execution, said wistfully to his war- | 
ders: “It is perhaps wrong for one in my sit- | , _ 
) | the world, must of necessity cause a revision 
| of current systems of theology, metaphysics, 


uation, but I own I should like to read Pierce 


Egan’s account of the great fight yesterday ” 
—meaning the championship * battle” between 


Spring and Langan. 


the awakeniag stir of preparation—sounds to 
which the * knocking at the gate” in “ Mac- 
beth ” were cheerful—begging for a last hour 
with his favorite author. 
Johnson’s tribute to Burton is the damnation 
of faint praise. 

But it is not as a chronicle of crime and 
eccentricity that we are to regard the work 
under review. Primarily, it is the object of 
the ** Dictionary of National Biography” to 
set forth in unglossed narrative whatever is 
known or can be learned of Englishmen who 
have measurably contributed toward England’s 
greatness—whether it be in science, art, litera- 
ture, or politics. It should be noted that—for 
the convenience of readers desiring specially 
minute information—a full list of references 
is appended to each * life.” Of the value of 
such a record to Americans one scarcely need 


speak ; and we take it for granted that no ref- | 


erence library in this country, of the least pre- 
tension to completeness, will be without it. 





One can imagine the | 
poor wretch in Newgate, the fetters on his | 
limbs, the death-watch round him, the chill | 
London fog stealing in through the corridors, | 


Compared to this, | 





Moreover, aside from its mere utility, the work 
is a veritable mine of entertainment; and 
owners of private libraries who are judicious 
enough to add it to their collections will find 
it quite as well adapted to the hour of recrea- 
tion as to that of study. To the editor and pub- 
lishers of the * Dictionary” is due the credit of 
having produced not only the best biographical 
dictionary in existence, but the most servicea- 
ble and impressive literary work of the present 


generation. Epwarp GILpIn JoHNSON. 


RECENT BooKs ON EVOLUTION.* 

The history of modern thought shows two 
landmarks far transcending all others in im- 
portance. One of these dates back to 1543, 
through the adoption of the Copernican sys- 
tem of astronomy; the other belongs to our 
own generation, and springs from the accept- 
ance of the doctrine of Evolution. These are 
the great epochs in the realm of ideas, because 
they are the points at which men have been 
forced to revise their theories of the universe ; 
and every alteration in the theory of nature, 
every fresh hypothesis regarding the origin of 


and morals. Great was the revolution in hu- 
man thought three centuries ago when it could 
no longer be believed that the earth was the 
central spot of the universe, and it shook the 
whole fabric of Christian theology to its foun- 
dation; but it was not greater than that we 
have seen, and are seeing, in our own day and 
generation, following upon our new cosmology. 
Nor is there any more reason for supposing 
that our new theory of the relation of things 


in time—Evolution—will ever be supplanted, 
_ than there is for supposing a similar displacing 


of the older theory of the relation of things in 
space. As science, Evolution has passed be- 
yond the realm of controversy, and every sci- 
entific writer, in whatever department, assumes 
it as granted. As Professor Le Conte has well 
said,—** We might as well talk of gravitation- 
ist as of evolutionist.” 





* Aw EprroME OF THE SYNTHETIC Puiwosorny. By F. 
Howard Collins. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. } 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Evo.vtion: Popular Lectures and Discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. Boston: James H. West. 

Tue Continvous CREATION. By Myron Adams. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Reuicious Aspect or Evotution. By James Me- 
Cosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


| Sons. 
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In the popular mind, however, there is still 
considerable vagueness in respect to the exact 
scope and meaning of the new word. What is 
this all-potent process which presumes to ac- 
count not only for the world and man, but for 
all that man has become and has done—cus- 
toms, habits, beliefs, tools, literature, arts, mor- 
als, religion ? 

The series of books called “ The Synthetic 
Philosophy,” in which Herbert Spencer un- 
folds the general concept of a single and all- 
pervading, natural process,— tracing it out 
through all its modes of action, in sun and 
star, plant, animal, and humanity, and giving 
to it the name of Evolution,—are too volumi- 
nous, too technical, too difficult, for the aver- 
age reader. Although Spencer’s literary style 
is admirably clear and direct, not every one 
will be sufficiently in earnest to follow him 
through the successive chapters of demonstra- 


tion in order to get at his completed definition : | 


« Evolution is an integration of matter and concom-~* 


itant dissipation of motion ; during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to 
a definite coherent heterogeneity ; and during which 
the retained motion undergoes a parallel transforma- 
tion.” 

Still fewer are those who will master the eight 
volumes in which the law is shown to apply to 
organic life, to mind and habit, to societies, 
politics, morals, religion. The word Evolution 


being in every mouth, the demand of the hour | 


is for something more simple, more available, 
better suited to the conditions under which 
most people must do their reading and gain 
their knowledge. 

Mr. Howard Collins’s « Epitome of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy” might, by its title, be sup- 
posed to be a work of such purpose. Mr. Col- 
lins has been index-maker of Spencer’s works, 
and for five years has been engaged in the task 
of bringing into the compass of this single vol- 
ume the substance of Spencer's eight volumes. 
But let not our average reader be misled into 
the assumption that this is the book for him. 
It is, in fact, very much harder reading than 
the original authority. Its aim is not simpli- 
fication but condensation, and the basis of the 
condensation is a mathematical one, retaining 
all the original divisions by chapters and par- 
agraphs, but reducing each to one-tenth of its 
original proportions. The five thousand and 
more Spencer pages are thus represented by 
one book of a little over five hundred pages. 
This compression has been obtained by the 
sacrifice of all illustration and nearly all elu- 
cidation, each proposition being stated in its 








most abstract form. The chief value of the 
work, therefore, is for students who have al- 
ready studied the subject largely. To such it 
will prove a convenient reference book for com- 
pact statement of conclusions with which they 
are already familiar; or, perchance, as an as- 
sistance to the conception of the general pro- 
portions of the parts to the whole, as a system. 
Also, the specialist in any department of sci- 
ence will find it serviceable as a sort of ampli- 
fied index of the original, indicating the places 
where fuller treatment of his topic may be 
found. The work seems well done for these 
uses ; but let all beginners beware of it. To 
one unacquainted with the subject, we can im- 
agine nothing more forbidding than its array 
of highly abstract and unilluminated propo- 
sitions, and it would inevitably create a dis- 
taste for what is in truth a greatly fascinating 
theme. 

A collection of lectures by various persons, 
with the discussions following their delivery, 
has been published by the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, with the avowed purpose * of pop- 
ularizing correct views of the Evolution phil- 
osophy.” The lectures are fifteen in number, 
and, beside technical treatment of each depart- 
ment of the subject, include introductory bio- 
graphical sketches of Herbert Spencer and 
Charles Darwin, and three concluding topics 
of somewhat wider scope, dealing with the re- 
lation of Evolution to different phases of life 
and thought. The book has the inevitable 
deficiencies of any such collection. While it 
is evident that the effort has been made to as- 
sign each subject to a writer with some equip- 
ment for his task, there is, nevertheless, a great 
inequality in the execution of the work. Some 
are admirable monographs—as, for example, 
the two by Mr. Chadwick, “ Charles Dar- 
win ” and *« Evolution as Related to Religious 
Thought”; also, M. J. Savage's « The Effects of 
Evolution on the Coming Civilization.” Others 
are insignificant, as the opening paper on “Her- 
bert Spencer”; or painfully feeble and inade- 
quate, as the one on * The Philosophy of Evo- 
lution.” The same diversity in value occurs 
in the strictly scientific topics. Specialists of 
more than local reputation contribute some of 
these.—Garrett P. Serviss writing of “Solar 
and Planetary Evolution,” Lewis G. Janes of 
« Evolution of the Earth,” E. D. Cope of “ The 
Descent of Man.” But as a rule there is less 
directness and simplicity than there should be. 
We know the difficulties; but the success of 
Edward Clodd in his « Story of Creation,” and 
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of HL M. Simmons in “ The » Unending Gene- 
sis,” proves that * popular” writing is not im- 
possible even on these subjects. 

A better book than either of the foregoing, 
indeed one of the best yet issued for the pur- 
pose we are considering,—namely, for present- 
ing in simple and attractive form the leading 
features of Evolution,—is the work of Myron 
Adams on “ The Continuous Creation.” His 
aim is to make “an application of the Evolu- 
tionary Philosophy to the Christian Religion,” 
thus taking hold of the subject at the point of 
its greatest interest for most people. He does 
not undertake to prove the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion, to examine in detail the specific grounds 
of its adoption by the scientific world, assum- 
ing as sufficient authority the testimony of ac- 
tual investigators that it works as far as it is 
followed. For definition, he goes to Professor 
Le Conte,—and wisely, since it is hard to con- 
ceive a better :—Evolution is (1) continuous 
progressive change, (2) according to certain 
laws, (3) by means of resident forces. Three 
opening chapters are devoted to the scientific 
application of this definition ; but Mr. Adams 
well knows that it is not on this ground that 
the battle for Evolution is to be fought. So 
long as the scientific aspects are alone in ques- 
tion, the scientists may have their way without 
objections ; but thoughtful persons see that the 
matter cannot stop there: granted so much, a 
great modification of religious philosophy must 
follow, a profound revolution in all the supreme 
subjects of human interest must impend. In 
Mr. Adams’s own words,— 

« There is a feeling that Evolution is dangerous. The 
exaggeration of that feeling is that evolutionary philos- 


osophy comes as a whirlwind to destroy religion; on the 
contrary, it comes to restore and revive it.” 





To prove and. enforce this statement, in the 
various lines of religious thought, is the work 
of the remaining chapters, bearing such titles 
as, * The Bible a Record of Religion’s Grad- 
ual Growth,” “The Problem of Evil,” « The 
Consummation of Evolution is Immortality,” 
“Resident Forces and the Divine Personality,” 
“ Prayer,” “ Miracles and Scientific Thought,” 
“ Faith and Intuition.”” These subjects are all 
admirably worked out, and though the book is 
less scholarly than Le Conte’s “ Evolution as 
Related to Religious Thought,” and less brill- 
iant than Powell’s “ Our Heredity from God,” 
it is, on the whole, probably the most success- 
ful attempt yet made to enlighten the unin- 
formed concerning the scope and bearings of 
the Evolution philosophy. 





President McCosh’s “ Religious Aspect of 
Evolution ” is a small book of 120 pages, an- 
nouncing itself as an “ enlarged and improved 
edition.” But it needs a far more fundamental 
enlargement to bring it up to present require- 
ments of thought. It belongs to that by-gone 
period of the discussion when it was considered 
the duty of the hour to reconcile Genesis and 
geology, to torture impossible meanings out of 
Moses’ use of the word “ day,” to set definite 
boundaries to religion “ natural” and religion 
“revealed.” President MeCosh has not come 
sufficiently abreast with his subject to see that 
all religion, however derived, is a manifestation 
of the life of God in the life of man. Revela- 
tion is not merely a fleeting gleam of divine 
inspiration, at a remote period, upon a small 
portion of the race, but it is the unveiling of 
the mind of man to see the sunrise of God’s 
glory in the world. It is the record, not so 
much of God’s revealing himself to man, as 
of man’s development into a consciousness of 
God. And Revelation, in this sense, is almost 
synonymous with Evolution. 


Anna B. McManan. 


PRIMITIVE FAMILY.* 


THE 


Since the publication, nearly thirty years 
ago, of Sir Henry Maine’s « Ancient Law,” a 
battle of books and magazine articles has raged 
fiercely round the “ patriarchal theory” of soci- 
ety as therein set forth. Rashly accepted by 
many students of philology and jurisprudence 
as a general working hypothesis, this theory 
was strenuously attacked by anthropologists as 
too limited in its inductions, both in time and 
place, and as an hypothesis which ignored the 
larger circle of facts. Conspicuous among its 
assailants was the ingenious and imaginative 
McLennan, whose destructive criticism, in his 
“‘ Patriarchal Theory,” while expressing some 
of the irritability of a dying man, yet shows 
a vigor and a trenchancy due to a scientific 
method of attack. Herbert Spencer had al- 
ready, in his calmer and more careful manner, 
shown the too narrow basis of the theory as a 
working hypothesis of society in what is now | 
his chapter on “ The Family ” in his « Princi- 
ples of Sociology.” It is probably safe to say 





*THE ‘Proarve Famny 0 IN ITS ORIGIN AND Duvaxor- 
MENT. By C. N. Stareke, Ph.D. of the University of Copen- 
hagen. “International Scientific Series,” Vol. LXV. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF MARRIAGE AND Kinsuip. By C. 
London: George Redway. 
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that no prominent thinker in the sphere of So- 
ciology now maintains Maine’s theory in its 
leading characteristics of exclusive Agnation 
and Patria Potestas. 

But the successful critic is not always equally 
successful in constructive work. Mr. McLen- 
nan, even before he had tumbled in partial ruin 
the foundations of Sir Henry Maine’s theory, 
proceeded, in his “ Primitive Marriage,” to 
erect his own hypothesis, which has become as 
famous as its predecessor. Every student of 
sociology is now familiar with his evolutionary 
scheme of marriage and kinship: general pro- 
miseuity and attending destruction of female 
infants ; thence scarcity of women, producing 
polyandry of the Nair type, unrecognizable pa- 
ternity, female kinship, and polyandry of the 
Thibetan type; marriage by capture, produc- 
ing exogamy and, ultimately, male kinship ; 
finally, heterogeneous local tribes, with endog- 
amous clans, survival of original capture in 
symbols of voluntary marriage, and the ad- 
vance to monogamy. This view has been ac- 


cepted, with some difference in detail, by Lub- | 


bock, and its starting-point in promiscuity has 
been arrived at independently by Bachofen, 





Morgan, and Lubbock. All these theorists of | 


what may be called the “ general promiscuity” 
group seem to start out with a preconceived 
theory, instead of with careful inductions from 


economic and legal studies, but even those of 
biology. The McLennan theory, however, as 
the one most plausibly maintained, has been as 
vigorously, and we think as successfully, at- 
tacked as the Maine theory. Herbert Spen- 
cer, in the chapter already alluded to, took 
exception both to its starting-point, its logic of 
procedure, and its ultimate conclusions. He 
clearly pointed out the narrow range of poly- 
andry ; suggested probable causes other than 
promiscuity for the prevalence of female kin- 
ship, as well as economic reasons for a wide 
prevalence of monogamy as a primary social 
phenomenon ; emphasized the improbability of 
early races depleting the stock of available 
wives, with one hand by destroying female 


infants, and with the other seeking to make | 


the deficiency good by capture from equally 
depleted stocks of neighboring tribes; and, 
finally, showed several other causes working 
alongside of capture to produce the symbolism 
of more recent marriage. 

What Mr. Spencer did in outline so admir- 
ably fourteen years ago has been attempted 
in a more enlarged treatment in the two works 


occupy common ground as their starting-point, 
and do not differ widely in their conclusions, 
and both have made valuable contributions to 
the study of primitive society. Both repudiate, 
with Spencer, the sole explanation of female 
kinship in uncertain paternity growing out of 
promiscuity and polyandry. But the style of 
presentation is widely different. Mr. Wake 
has written a treatise as attractive in its forci- 
ble English and clear logical sequence, as Dr. 
Starcke’s is oppressive by the reverse. The 
proof-reader has done Mr. Wake scant justice. 
Such slips as Episcaste, Talbot Wheeler for 
Talboys, and Vamberg for Vambery, should 
not be found in so expensive a book. But 
literary and typographical merits or demerits 
do not principally concern us. These are 
epoch-making books: let us attend to their 
matter. We can merely give opinions; the 
books must be consulted for the various evi- 
dence cited in proof. 

Dr. Starcke advances and well maintains the 
following opinions: (1) Marriage was not pre- 
ceded by promiscuity, but social life begins in 
the partially agnatistic family. (2) Hence agna- 
tion is not developed from female kinship, but 
has an earlier development. (3) Female kin- 


_ ship is not, in any large measure, due to uncer- 
_ tain paternity, but to mothers’ groups in polyg- 
facts, and they ignore not only the data of | 








ynous families. (4) The influence of locality 
has had much to do in assigning the child to 
the father or to the mother. Agricultural com- 
munities value workers, pastoral communities 
value cattle : in the former the father will bring 
in a husband for his daughter, in the latter he 
will sell her out for a price in cattle ; the for- 
mer will thus establish a female line of descent, 
through its daughters with alien husbands, 
while the latter will maintain the male line. 
(5) Polyandry has been of limited range, and 
originated in the patriarchal joint family of 
male descent. (6) The Levirate marriage of 
the Hebrews had no relation to polyandry, 
but grew out of the desire to have heirs to 
offer the funeral sacrifice. (7) But last and 
most original of all his theses —the relation 
of sex is by no means the central point and 
raison @étre of primitive marriage, since “ it 
is not adapted to support the burden of social 
order.” The contract idea is at the bottom 
of marriage, carrying with it the idea of legal- 
ity, which, as it at first excluded the thought 
of a wife chosen from within the family cir- 
ele, for whom no contract could be made, so, 
extending its prohibition to the clan of one 


























kindred, drove on to paeen marriage, or ex- 
ogamy. 

On the last of the seven points made it will 
be well to linger, as this is, in Dr. Starcke’s 
judgment, his distinct contribution to the dis- 
cussion of early marriage. He says: 





‘«‘ We shall meet with no stronger distinction between 
animal and human existence than the use of fire. By 
its use the way was opened to man to obtain better 
nourishment; it then became possible to become a flesh- 
eating animal. The necessary preparation of food 
which resulted from this fact caused a division of labor 
between the sexes, which was unknown in the animal 
world. The man then became the regular provider of 
food, not, as in the case of animals, only occasionally, 
and it was the woman’s part to prepare the prey. In 
this way she becaine indispensable to the man, not on 
account of an impulse which is suddenly aroused and as 
quickly disappears, but on account of a necessity which 
endures as long as life itself, namely, the need of food. 

A man connects himself with a woman in order 
that she might keep house for him, and to this may be 
added a second motive, that of obtaining children. His 
ownership of the children does not depend upon the 
fact that they were begotten by him, but upon the fact 
that he owns and supports their mother. The 
interest felt in children must have exerted its influence 
| on the form of marriage, since it furnishes a motive for 

polygamy which is not included in the need of a house- 
keeper. A man will be actuated by this motive in pro- 
portion to the number of available women, and to his 
power of purchasing and providing for them. It fol- 
lows from the nature of things that polyg- 
amy can never have been the normal condition of a 
tribe, since it would have involved the existence of twice 
as many women as men. Polygamy must necessarily 
have been restricted to the noblest, richest, and bravest 
members of the tribe. The common household, 
in which each had a given work to do, and the common 
interest of obtaining and rearing children, were the 
foundations upon which marriage was originally built. 
And from the sympathy which inevitably springs from 
the interests which they have in common, that love is 
developed which effects a perfect and stable marriage.’, 


Dr. Starcke’s work barely precedes, in date, 
that of Mr. Wake, and does not deprive it of 
originality in its judgments, which were arrived 
at independently. Consequently, the general 
agreement of argument in the two books is 
most striking. All the positions which Dr. 
Starcke has taken against the McLennan the- 
ories are also forcibly taken by Mr. Wake, who 
fortifies his ground by abundant citations of 
examples as well as by most cogent reasoning. 
To go through his positions would be but to 
repeat what has already been said in reference 
to the earlier book ; it will be sufficient to say 
that the one thesis peculiar to Dr. Starcke is 
the economic rather than emotional basis of 
marriage ; Mr. Wake also has his own special 
contribution, which must be noted, at least in 
citation, as a distinct and valuable contribu- 
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tion to ‘the Smniee of hinahi. He says: 
“It is necessary to point out the distinction between 
relationship and kinship, a distinction which is usually 
lost sight of. The former of these terms is wider than 
the latter, as two persons may be related to each other, 
and yet not be of the same kin. Systems of kinship 
are based on the existence of a special relationship of 
persons to each other, as distinguished from the general 
relationship subsisting between such persons and other 
individuals. While a man may be related 
generally through his father to one class of individuals, 
and through his mother to another class, he may be of 
kin only to one class or the other. This special rela- 
tionship or kinship is accompanied by certain disabili- 
ities, particularly in connection with marriage, which it 
would not be possible in small communities to extend 
to all persons related to each other through both par- 
ents. Kinship, as distinguished from mere relationship, 
must be restricted, therefore, to one line of descent. 
It is evident that a child may be treated as specially 
related to either parent, and be reckoned of his or her 
kin to the exclusion of the kin of the other parent. 
There must be some reason for the preference in any 
particular case other than that based on paternity or 
maternity, seeing that uncultured peoples, as a_rule, 
fully recognize the relationship of a child to both par- 
ents. Asa fact, the kinship of the child depends on the 
conditions of the marital arrangement between its par- 
ents. Among the social restraints on promiscuity, one 
of the most powerful is that which arises from the 
rights of a woman’s father or kindred. These —_ 
extend not only to her conduct before marriage 
but also to the marriage itself and its consequences. 
Thus the woman’s father or her kin, in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary, claim her children as be- 
longing to them, whether she remains with them after 
her marriage, or goes to reside among her husband’s 
kin. Whether descent shall be traced in the 
female or in the male line, depends on whether or not 
the woman’s kin have given up their natural right to 
the children of the marriage. If the husband 
does not give anything in return for his wife she con- 
tinues a member of her own family group, and her 
children belong to their mother’s kin. If, however, the 
husband pays a bride-price, she may have to give up 
her own family for that of her husband, and her off- 
spring will belong to the latter.” 


It may be safely claimed that these two writ- 
ers have done much toward a more scientific 
view of primitive marriage and kinship. By 
careful and patient collocation of facts over a 
wide area of social life, by as careful a study 
of the unsophisticated man under the influence 
of the instincts of self-preservation, sex, and 
order, they have laid a secure foundation for 
the cautious reasoning of which they both are 
masters. Starting from the decisions of so 
distinguished a biologist as Darwin, who will 
not concede promiscuity even among the quad- 
rumana, we begin human life in the monoga- 
mous family, witness the phenomena of polyan- 
dry and polygamy thrown off and left by the 
wayside,—the one continuing the primary male 
descent, the other developing female kinship,— 
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and come through a varied world of marriage 
relations to the monogamous form of the mod- 
ern world of Christian faith, in which love as 
a basis has not set aside the older basis of con- 
tract, but has reached beneath it and rooted it 
in the holiest sentiment of the race. 


J. J. HALsey. 


RECENT FICTION.* 


Since no writer of English fiction at the 
present day can, except by the very midsum- 
mer madness of myopic criticism, be for a mo- 
ment considered as ranking with the great 
masters of the last generation, it is evident 
that whatever interest there lies for us in con- 
temporary novels must be sought for, not in 
their portrayal of character or situation upon 
the absolute terms of art, but in their points of 
incidental excellence, whether of style, theme, 
or tendency. This is a fact which is coming 
to be generally recognized; and most careful 
readers of the modern product frankly admit 
that what attracts them is either some quaint- 
ness or suggestiveness of language, the exposi- 
tion of some social or intellectual problem, or 
the selection of some special field in which the 
writer is prepared to present interesting in- 
formation, more or less obviously disguised in 
fictive garb. No one, for example, could seri- 
ously maintain the ingenious Mr. Howells, or 
the picturesque Mr. Crawford, or the solemn 
Mrs. Ward, to be a writer of great fiction in 
the sense in which Charles Dickens, or Sir 
Walter Scott, or George Eliot was such. But 
we are none the less attracted by the humor of 
the one, the novelty, or the earnest purpose, of 
the others. And to our mind the most prom- 

* Tue Story or Tonty. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Sranpisu or Sranpisn. A Story of the Pilgrims. By 
Jane G. Austin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


' Tue Great War Synpvicate. By Frank R. Stockton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Expiration. By Octave Thanet. 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Atsrecut. By Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Jack Horner. A Novel. By Mary Spear Tiernan. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Prince Forrunatus. A Novel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Kir anv Krrry. A Novel. By R. D. Blackmore. New 
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Gost on Suamo. A Story of Three Songs. By G.G.A. | explored wilderness two centuries ago, and Mrs. 


Murray. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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The Translation by Rollo Ogden. 
Brothers. 


ising field for the clever but mediocre novelist 


of the present uncreative age is that which we 
have taken Mr. Crawford to illustrate — the 
field of special and unfamiliar information. It 
was really the glimpse of Indian life, and not 
the vagaries of Ram Lal and his astral body, 
that set us all to reading « Mr. Isaacs ”’; it was 
the treatment of German life (in the students’ 
“corps” and the ancestral legend-haunted cas- 
tle) that made * Greifensteim ” attractive to 
us, and it is interest in the social and political 
condition of new Italy that makes us anxiously 
await another volume about the doings of the 
Saracinesca family. The substitution of mere 
knowledge for creative ability doubtless marks 


| for us a decadent epoch in literature; but we 
/ may console ourselves by the reflection that 





there are, after all, enough really good novels 
left us from the past to fill up as large a share 
of the average existence as should reasonably 
be devoted to that sort of entertainment. 

These remarks are not, however, designed to 
introduce any new novel by Mr. Crawford, for, 
strange to say, although it is at least six months 
since that familiar name has greeted us from 
the title-page of a volume just from the press, 
we have seen no reason to expect that its owner 
is about to bestow upon the public any fresh 
product of his industry. But they are sug- 
gested to us by the perusal of two recently 
published stories which deal with certain im- 
portant phases of American history, and which 
illuminate, with singular clearness, the periods 
and the scenes which they represent. We refer 
to Mrs. Catherwood’s «The Story of Tonty ” 
and Mrs. Austin’s “Standish of Standish,” 
two of the most conscientious and sympathetic 
studies in historical fiction that have come to 
us for examination in late years. 

In * The Story of Tonty ” Mrs. Catherwood 
has emphasized the success made by her “ Ro- 
mance of Dollard.” The story of La Salle and 
his lieutenant, beginning in Montreal, and end- 
ing, tragically enough, by the Mississippi shore, 
is one which offers many elements of romantic 
interest, and the author has told it in a strong 
and fascinating way. La Salle, quite as much 
as Tonty, is the historical hero of her work, 
and both figures stand out in very human dis- 


_tinctness. There is a great wealth of material 
_ for the novelist in these annals of New France 


and of the western territory, which was an un- 


| Catherwood has exhibited a remarkable talent 
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for making use of it for purposes of fiction. 
The character of Miles Standish has already 
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been given a place in the gallery of historical 
figures made familiar to all of us by the art of 
the poet and the novelist ; and yet Mrs. Austin, 
in her re-delineation of the famous Pilgrim, 
seems to have given him a clearer outline and 
a warmer coloring than he has had before in the 
imagination. But * Standish of Standish” is 
not the only historical figure in Mrs. Austin’s 
romance. Bradford and Carver and Winslow 
are there as well, and many others of whom 
those curious in New England history have 
read in “* Mourt’s Relation” and other precious 
records of the past. Indeed, all of the figures 
in this story are historical in some degree, and 
what is more, they are not mere images with 
but the semblance of animation, not puppets 
worked by wires only too evident to the ob- 
server, but living men and women, our own 
ancestors again clothed in flesh and blood, and 
affording a very human contrast to the rather 
inhuman picture of the early colonists of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay which has been so often thrust 
forward by well-meaning writers. In other 
words, out of comparatively meagre materials, 
the author has made a very vital narrative, and 
one which must appeal strongly to every man 
with New England blood in his veins. To 
those ‘dear ones whose memory we cherish so 
lovingly, and in the sober reality of whose lives 
lies a charm no romance can ever reach,” this 
book is a worthy tribute, and, we trust, a last- 
ing monument. 

Mr. Stockton’s story of “The Great War 
Syndicate” is a variation upon a well-worn 
theme. War is declared between Great Britain 
and the United States, and our government 
does not know how to meet the enemy, being 
entirely unprepared for anything of the sort. 
At this point a syndicate of capitalists comes 
forward, offers to carry on the war for the 
government, and makes a contract to that effect. 
Victory is speedily assured us, for the syndicate 
controls a secret force more suggestive of the 
Keely motor than of anything else, and quite 
as deadly as the “vril” of «The Coming 
Race.” Armed with this mysterious power, 
the war-ships of the syndicate sail forth, and 
speedily reduce England to subjection. The 
warfare described by Mr. Stockton is unparal- 
leled by anything in recorded history, for the 
reason that it is waged from beginning to end 
without loss of life. At least, there is only one 
life lost, and that is by accident. But if Mr. 
Stockton has no tale of murder grim and great 
to tell us, he blows up a few vessels and forti- 
fied places by means of his new force, and 
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contrives to make his story generally exciting. 

The reputation made by Miss French (we 
believe that the personality of the lady who 
signs herself «« Octave Thanet” is now an open 
secret) as a writer of realistic sketches of life 
in the Southwest is more than confirmed by 
her story of “* Expiation,” her first full-fledged 
novel. The work is sustained in interest, strong 
and virile enough to warrant the use of a mas- 
culine nom de guerre. We should no more 
suspect it, from internal evidence, to be the 
work of a woman than we suspected that to be 
the case with the author of “* Where the Battle 
was Fought.” «“ Expiation” is a story of Ar- 
kansas in the days of the guerrillas and the 
closing months of the late war. There is a 
little more of the element of dialect than we 
can accept with unalloyed pleasure, but this 
deepens the general impression of faithfulness 
to fact which is the net result of the perusal of 
this remarkable story. It is in something more 
than the hackneyed sense of the terms that we 
may speak of the characters in this story as 
well drawn and vital, of the situations as inter- 
esting, and of the scenes as graphically de- 
scribed. And the reflective or contemplative 
passages of the book have the charm of a poetic 
instinct and the grace of a finished style. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Arlo Bates 
confesses, that without the Freiherr de la Motte 
Fouqué’s “ Undine” for a precedent, the story 
of « Albrecht”’ would never have been con- 
ceived. But it is equally true that the story 
is a charming and graceful piece of imagina- 
tive work, showing us, among other things, that 
realism does not yet have everything its own 
way with our novelists. In Mr. Bates’s story 
the soulless mortal is a man, not a woman, a 
kobold, not an undine, and his marriage, with 
the maiden of his choice, in furnishing him 
with a soul, endangers that of his wife. But 
in the end the powers of darkness are subdued. 
The scene of the romance is fittingly placed 
in the Black Forest, at the time of Karl the 
Great. 

The city of Richmond, at the time of our 
own civil war, is chosen for the scene of *“ Jack 
Horner.” ‘ Human blood at that time,” says 
the writer, “ was of a splendid red color, as a 
hundred fields could testify. It had not yet be- 
come the languid lukewarm tide which evolves 
the pale emotions of a modern American novel.” 
No great amount of blood is made to flow by the 
author of this story, although she has chosen to 
deal with the war period, but we are left in 
little doubt as to the nature of the fluid that 
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courses through the arteries of the principal 
characters. They are all very genuine men and 
women, with the exception of the hero par ex- 
cellence, and he is a very genuine baby. In 
fact, this modern edition of the famous nursery 
hero is about as adorable a bit of infant human- 
ity as is often found in a novel, to say nothing 
of the cold actual world. But he could not 
have the story all to himself, and so he is sur- 
rounded by a number of pleasant people, whose 
lives, during those trying years of siege, come 
to be strangely interesting to us, so gracefully 
is their story told. The novel is one whose 
perusal will leave no feeling of regret for a 
wasted hour. 

Mr. William Black has so pleasant a way 
of telling a story, and is so beguiling a chron- 
icler of the small-talk of the club and the 
drawing-room, that we are apt to forget, until 
we come to reflect upon it after the book is 
closed, how uninteresting the story is in itself, 
and how trivial the conversation of which it 
largely consists. “ Prince Fortunatus” is an 
example of the average novel of Mr. Black’s 
recent years. It makes us acquainted with a 
lot of clever and generally well-behaved peo- 
ple, having various degrees of interest in one 
another, and never plays upon our emotions 
beyond the point of gentle and agreeable stim- 
ulation. The hero, in the present case, is a 
singer of comic opera, and the romance of his 
life is threefold—that is to say, he is in love, 
more or less simultaneously, with three women. 
Probably the extremely idiotic game of poker 
which he is described as playing on one ocea- 
sion, when in a peculiarly reckless mood, may 
be accounted for by the distraction incident 
upon such a state of mind and heart as is im- 
plied .in an affection thus divided. In the end, 
he marries one of the three—he could not do 
more, not being a merman—and, as it can make 
little difference to the reader which of the three 
it is, the story may be said to end happily. 

The muse of all perversity seems to preside 
over the naming of Mr. Blackmore’s latest sto- 
ries and of their characters, male and female. 
“Kit and Kitty” is sufficiently bizarre as a 
title for a serious novel, and it is peopled by 
such persons as Tabby Tapscott, Tony Tonks, 
and Donovan (familiarly known as “ Downy”) 
Bulwrag. But Mr. Blackmore always tells a 
story genially, and the season has brought few 
as well worth attention as this. Kit is a prom- 
ising young market-gardener, and Kitty is the 
maiden whom he loves. Just at the proper 


time when Kit’s love affairs are running a trifle 
s 











too neti ¢ to promise much interest, Kitty 
is kidnapped by the ingenious Downy Bulwrag, 
and the story takes a new lease of life. When 
it has been expanded to a suitable length, she 
is restored to his arms, and all ends happily. 
The lore of the gardener forms a substantial 
element in the narrative, and who, if not Mr. 
Blackmore, should be capable of expounding 
it? If we are to have no more “Lorna Doones” 
and “Alice Lorraines,” we should at least not 
be ungrateful for such gentler idyls as this. 

“Gobi or Shamo,” further described upon 
the title-page as “ A Story of Three Songs,” 
is such a work of fiction as Mr. Rider Haggard 
and Mr. Andrew Lang might have written, had 
they chosen to collaborate in such a task. The 
story of the isolated Greek city, existing un- 
known all these years in the highlands of Cen- 
tral Asia, embodies just such an imaginative 
idea as that of ** King Solomon’s Mines,” and 
a great deal of the incident and description is 
just what might have been expected of the ripe 
classical scholarship of the author of « Letters 
to Dead Authors.” The gentleman who has 
successfully combined the diverse gifts of these 
two writers is Professor G. G. A. Murray, who 
oceupies the chair of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. The story which he has produced 
may be described as faulty in construction, but 
amazingly clever in detailed execution. We 
have not been able to discover what is meant 
by the mention of “three songs” in the title ; 
as for the * Gobi or Shamo” part of it, that 
is cleared up by a quotation from Cornwell’s 
** Geography ”— “ the great desert of Gobi or 
Shamo.” The Greek city of which there is 
question in the work is represented as a relic 
of the invasion of the Greeks under Alexan- 
der the Great, and the story of its re-discovery 
by two or three modern Englishmen is one of 
the most fascinating narratives that recent fic- 
tion has provided. 

The literature of Spanish America, as Mr. 
Thomas A. Janvier points out in his brief but 
admirable introduction to Mr. Rollo Ogden’s 
translation of * Maria: A South American Ro- 
mance,” is both rich and ancient. <A cata- 
logue raisonné of the books published in Mex- 
ico alone, and before the year 1600, includes 
one hundred and sixteen titles, and the literary 
production of Mexico and the other Spanish- 
American countries has certainly kept pace 
since then with that of the English-speaking 
half of the continent. Seior Jorge Isaacs, the 
author of the story now translated, is a Colum- 
bian, and his fame among Spanish-Americans 
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is probably as great as that of Mr. Howells 
among Americans who speak English ; so that 


the story was well worth translating, and Mr. ° 


Ogden appears to have done the work consci- 
entiously. As a story, it can make little appeal 
to our Anglo-Saxon and somewhat jaded appe- 
tites. It is suggestive of such French romantic 
idyls as “Atala” and “ Paul et Virginie,” and 
neither of these stories ever excited more than 
a languid literary interest in English readers. 
But it is pretty, pathetic, and graceful, and it 
gives a faithful picture of refined country life 
in a South American republic, so that it adds 
materially to our vital knowledge of the world 
and its peoples. 


Wiiu1Am Morton Payne. 


NEW Books. 


BRIEFS ON 


Proressor Francis A. Walker has twice recast 
his admirable text-book of political economy, pub- 
lished in 1883. In 1886 he reduced it to a “ Briefer 
Course,” betier adapted by its size to collegiate 
work. He now gives us his “ Elementary Course” 
(Holt), in something over three hundred pages, for 
high schools. The author says: “It is no primer 
of political economy which is here offered, but a sub- 
stantial course of study in this vitally important 
subject.” He might have added that it is no mere 
digest of the larger books, but a fresh presentation 
of the subject, and anyone who has had experience 
with the larger works will readily concede that this 
is the best. The whole subject is admirably handled. 
The separate applications of economic principles of 
the larger works have here been incorporated into 
the general treatment with good results. 
that much commends Professor Walker as a thinker 
to thinking men is his fearlessness in modifying his 
opinions as he grows in knowledge, and he has not 
been afraid to confess to it so recently as the April 
issue of the “ Quarterly Journal of Economies.” So, 
in the volume under consideration, there are modi- 
fications, both by additioi and omission, which in 
our judgment improve its quality as an educational 
text-book. Of course, Professor Walker's large re- 
cognition of the entrepreneur is found here, as well 
as in his earlier works, and here also “substitution 
of commodities” as affecting supply, and the failure 
of substitution as affecting labor supply, get due re- 
cognition. The chapter on “ Protection and Free 
Trade” handles that living question carefully and 
without prejudice, although we think the writer is 
at his very best on that subject in the article on 
“ Protection and Protectionists”’ in the “ Quarterly 
Jvurnal of Economies” for April, 1890, where the 
judicial attitude of mind is admirable. We do not 
intend to disparage the two earlier books when we 
say we believe this volume will become the college 
text-book, at least until the day when someone shall 
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take Professor Folwell’s suggestion and begin the 
economic text-book with consumption, because “the 
best place to begin anything is at the beginning, and 
it is a mere truism that the wants and desires of 
men are the spring and motive of industrial ac- 
tivity.” 


Larcapio HEARN is an alert and sympathetic 
observer, and possesses in a marked degree the fac- 
ulty of giving to his impressions their exact word 
values. To read his “Two Years in the French 
West Indies” (Harper) is to see the French West 
Indies pretty much as he himself saw them — 
through a pleasing, poetical, couleur-de-rose haze, yet 
truthfully enough as to general features. We in- 
cline to the belief that a visit to Martinique, for ex- 
ample, after reading Mr. Hearn’s Martinique stud- 
ies, would be almost as disenchanting as a visit to 
Venice after contemplating Turner’s glowing can- 
vases. Still, we freely forgive author and painter 
for glorifying the truth; and few of us would care 
to exchange Turner for Canaletto, or Mr. Hearn 
for a writer with a more statistical bent. The 
tropic luxuriance of the regions described by our 
author is happily reflected in his style, though at 
times his pen sheds colors and superlatives a thought 


| too freely. There is a smack of the garish splen- 
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dor of the pantomine in this, for instance: “ High 
earmine cliffs and rocks outlying in a green sea, 
which lashes their bases with a foam of gold.” But 
Mr. Hearn expresses himself, in general, in a very 
delightful way, and his style is not one to be adjusted 
to the Procrustean bed of strict academic propriety. 
The book abounds in charming bits of word-paint- 
ing and characterization; and the whole is tinged 
with a sentiment and poetic charm that will appeal 
to lovers of good literature. The value of the work 
is enhanced by its profuse illustrations, which speak 
well for both artist and artisan. Some of the cuts 
are really admirable for precision of line and deli- 
cate gradation of tone. 


To THOSE impatiently waiting for Mr. Stanley’s 
book — now announced by the publishers as soon 
to appear,— Mr. Scott Keltie’s “ Story of Emin’s 
Rescue as told in Stanley’s Letters” (Harper) is a 
welcome foretaste. These letters have been thus 
edited in response to a demand for a cheap publica- 
tion to satisfy the public craving for news about the 
land and the man now sharing the largest portion 
of the world’s curiosity. Those who did not read 
these letters as they originally appeared in the daily 
papers will here meet afresh that tremendous rush 
of personal energy which always carries men off 
their feet when Stanley appears, and will also find 
much interesting addition to their previous informa- 
tion about the lake region of central Africa. A 
brief sketch of Emin, and of the events which led 
up to the rescue expedition, is prefixed to the letters. 
The unhappy controversy which has sprung up over 
the later conduct of Emin is here foreshadowed, 
although there is due recognition of the heroism 
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which can never be obscured by later errors of judg- 
ment growing out of a large heart and a noble de- 
votion to humanity. When the truth is all told, 
Emin Bey will be gratefully remembered by man- 
kind as one who, if perchance he shared some of 
the quixotic tendencies of his old captain, Gordon, 
has with it also that which will enroll both of these 
soldiers of fortune high among the benefactors of 
the race. The book would have gained by the in- 
clusion of Stanley’s latest letters. 


SomME two years ago, the octogenarian novelist 
and littérateur, Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, and 
the veteran academician, Mr. W. P. Frith, each 
published a volume of personal reminiscences. Both 
volumes were received with generous applause by 
the public, and in both cases there was a hearty call 
for more. Mr. Frith responded to this call, not 
long ago, with a second volume no less interesting 
than the first, and Mr. Trollope has now likewise 
responded with an equally charming sequel to his 
earlier volume. The second installment of “ What 
I Remember” (Harper) is mostly devoted to re- 
collections of the past quarter of a century, although 
the writer does not hesitate to put in matters of 
earlier date when they occur to him. For the past 
twenty-five years he has lived almost continuously 
in Italy, for a while in the neighborhood of Flor- 
ence, and afterwards at Rome. He has been stead- 
ily oceupied with literary work during this period, 
and has been thrown into contact with a great many 
charming people. The new volume, like the other, 
is a storehouse of anecdote and pleasantly-related 
incident, all genial in the highest degree. As a 
running commentary upon the great events of mod- 
ern Italian history, and as a picture of the refined 
society of the Italian capitals, the new volume is 
of the most interesting description. 

Dr. RicHarp GARNETT certainly exhibited a 
self-confidence worthy of his subject in venturing to 
write a short “ Life of John Milton” (London: 
Walter Scott) so soon after Mark Pattison’s deeply- 
conceived and masterly book on the same subject. 
Yet the admirer of Pattison must admit that Dr. 
Garnett has justified himself. His book was worth 
writing, for it is worth reading. Less deeply medi- 
tated, less terse, less precise than its predecessor, 
the present volume is nevertheless an elegant bit of 
work. It contains a good deal of material not to 
be found in Pattison; notably an excellent bibliog- 
raphy covering thirty-nine pages, and representing 
the cream of the Miltoniana in the British museum. 
Touching one mooted point, Dr. Garnett takes issue 
successfully with Pattison, who thinks it a pity that 
Milton should have given up “to party what was 
meant for mankind.” On the other hand, the pres- 
ent biographer shows, we think conclusively, that 
Milton would have been false, not only to his coun- 
try and to his God, but to himself, had he not em- 
barked upon that “ troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes.” Dr. Garnett contends, moreover, very 





convincingly, that the composition of the prose 
works was in several ways no bad course of training 
for the future author of “ Paradise Lost.” 


In reviewing Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s “ Story of 
Turkey,” we criticized the book as failing to make 
anything more than a mere string of adventures of 
Turkish history. This writer has now found a more 
congenial field in his “Story of the Barbary Cor- 
sairs’’ (Putnam), which is necessarily limited to a 
tale of adventure. In this restricted sphere, Mr. 
Lane-Poole has done admirably, and has produced 
the most entertaining volume of the “Story of the 
Nations” series. ‘There is a flavor of the sea about 
the narrative, and the style of the writer has in it 
the dash and verve of the rovers it represents. Old 
Barbarossa here lives again in all his large-minded 
rascality ; the Knights of St. John again win death- 
less laurels; and the Mediterranean again whitens 
with innumerable sails, and glitters with the armor 
of contending heroes. The darker side, too, is here, 
and the terrible life of the galley-slave is pictured in 
a most valuable chapter. Proper credit is given to 
the United States for the initial step toward suppres- 
sing the mere handful of impudent pirates who for 
two centuries had bullied all Europe. In this por- 


tion, the writer has had the assistance of Lieutenant 


J. D. J. Kelley, of the United States navy. The 
last chapter, on the French acquisition of Algeria, 
is written with a somewhat too caustic pen, as the 
facts would speak for themselves, without added 
denunciation. 


WHATEVER may be Mr. A. P. Russell’s other 
gifts, his latest work, “ In a Club Corner” (Hough- 
ton), shows that he has what Carlyle called “a 
genius for making excerpts.” In this compact little 
volume of 328 pages, he gives us an agreeable mé- 
lange of wit, wisdom, humor, and anecdote, culled 
during a course of widely-extended and well-selected 
reading. For the convenience of the reader, he has 
arranged his material under general heads, with 
marginal summary; and “secrappiness” is avoided 
by stitching the whole together with a thread of 
personal comment and reflection. The selections 
are fresher than one usually finds in such compila- 
tions, and the book, besides being very readable, 
will prove an excellent means of reference. Mr. 
Russell has seen fit to call his work a “ monologue ” 
—a term not very apposite where the author's role 
is chiefly that of raconteur. Be that as it may, “ In 
a Club Corner” is a book to be grateful for under 
any title. Mr. Russell will be pleasantly remem- 
bered as the author of “ A Club of One,” which was 
received with much favor three years ago; and the 
present volume is marked by the variety of matter 
and general air of refinement that characterized its 
predecessor. 


AN attractive volume entitled “On the Wing 
through Europe” (Welch, Fracker & Co.) com- 
prises a series of newspaper letters written from 
abroad by Francis C. Sessions. The present edi- 
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tion is the third, and the author, in his introduction, 
expresses his surprise that his hasty jottings should 
have been so well received — and we are inclined 
to agree with him. Mr. Sessions’s tour did not take 
him off the beaten track, and what he saw in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, ete., is what no traveller with the 
usual complement of eyes could have helped seeing. 
His comments are, in general, as trite as his descrip- 
tions. One scarcely needs, for instance, to be told 
of Westminster Abbey, “‘ Here indeed one may spend 
a day with great interest”; or of the Coliseum that, 
* Here thousands of the earlier Christians suffered 
martyrdom by being thrown into the arena, to be 
torn and devoured by wild beasts.” Mr. Sessions’s 
style, however, is not without originality. He tells 
us that “ Scarcely a foot of Italian soil is other than 
a pilgrimage,” and that he and his friends enjoyed 
the sea breeze in Venice “ with a zeal unequalled 
since we left home.” The illustrations in the book 
are well chosen and well executed. 


Tue volume entitled “Stories of New France” 
(Lothrop), by Agnes M. Machar and Thomas G. 
Marquis, will be of interest to Americans chiefly 
because it presents in historical form what is already 
familiar in prose and poetical romance. The “ Sto- 
ries” begin with a chapter on “ How New France 
was Found,” and close with the “Great Siege of 
Quebec,” thus covering a period from the earliest 
knowledge of America to the day when Montcalm 
and Wolfe, in 1759, met on the plains of Abraham. 
The hero of a Canadian Thermopylae, Daulac, has 
already been introduced to us by Mrs. Catherwood 
in her “ Romance of Dollard,” and the same author’s 
«Story of Tonty,” tells also the story of Robert de 
La Salle. Every school girl will feel an impulse to 
read the story of the Acadian exiles, in order to find 
out more, if possible, about “ Evangeline,” and thus 
the best purposes of the book will be served by lead- 
ing the reader one step nearer to the great store- 
house of Canadian history, Francis Parkman. The 
authors should consider their work not in vain if it 
contributes a little toward this end. 


Unper the titles, Helps for Daily Living” and 


« The Signs of the Times,” two volumes have been | 


recently published by George H. Ellis, containing 
twenty-two sermons by the Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
the well-known Unitarian divine ; 
pleasure in saying that these sermons are well worth 
putting in type. A degree of appositeness is given 
to the contents of each book by selecting for it dis- 
courses of the same general trend as to subject mat- 
ter and intent. The first named contains much 
strong sense and straight thinking on practical sub- 
jects, and will be well received irrespective of the 
reader's particular “doxy.”” In “ The Signs of the 
Times,” however, Mr. Savage gets upon debatable 
ground, and treats such subjects as “ Break-up of 
the Old Orthodoxy,” “ Ingersollism,” ete., with a 
frankness that will, we are afraid, displease many 
readers. 
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BooOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list includes all books received by THe D1au 
during the month of April, 1890.) 





ART AND ARCHZOLOGY. 


History of Art in Sardinia, Judea, iyeia, and Asia Minor. 
rom the French of Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 
Translated and Edited by I. Gonino. With 416 Engrav- 
ings and 8 Steel and Colored Plates. 2 vols. 4to. A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. $14.50. 

The Problem of the Northmen. A Letter to Judge Daly, 
President of the American Goagrs hical Society. 
Eben Norton Horsford. Seco dition. Illustrated. 
4to, pp. 23. Paper. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


HISTORY. 

History of the United States of America, under the Con- 
stitution. By James Shouler. In4vols. 8vo. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $9.00. 

A Short History of Mexico. By Arthur Howard Noll. 
16mo, pp. 294. A.C. MeClurg & Co. $1.00. 

English Lands, Letters, and Kings. Part II., from Eliza- 
beth to Anne. By Donald G. Mitchell. 12mo, pp. 347. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Palestine. By Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L., R.E. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 207. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

A Short History of the Roman People. By William F. 
Allen. 16mo, pp. 370. Ginn & Co. $1.10. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen and Sidney Lee. In about 50 vols. Vol. XXII., 


Glover-Gravet. 8vo, pp. 449. Gilt top. Uncut. 
Maemillan & Co. $3.75. 
History of the Girtys. Being a Concise Account of the 


Girty Brothers, and of the Part Taken by Them in Lord 
Dunmore’s War, ete. By Consul Willshire Butterfield, 
The Expedition Against Sandusky under 
Large 8vo, pp. 426. Robert 


author of “ 
Col. William Crawford.” 


Clarke & Co. $3.50. 
Asa Turner and His Times. By George F. Magoun, D:D. 
With an Introduction by A. H. Clapp, D.D. Illustrated. 


12mo, pp. 345. Congregational and S. 8. Publishing 
Society. $1.50. 

The Wife of the First Consul. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. With Portrait. 

12mo, pp. 357. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Memorial to Robert Browning. Under the Auspices of 


the Browning Society of Boston, King’s Chapel, Tues- 
day, January 28, 189. 8vo, pp. 64. Paper. Tied 
Printed for the Society. $1.00. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 


Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geol- 

y of the Countries Visited during the Voyage around 

the World of H. M.S. ** Beagle.”” By Charles Darwin, 

M.A., F.R.S. New Edition. Illustrated. 5vo, pp. 551. 
Uncut. D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 

Characteristics of Volcanoes. With contributions of Facts 
and Principles from the Hawaiian Islands. By James D. 
Dana. Profusely Illustrated with Maps and Views. 
Large 8vo, pp. 309. Gilt top. Uncut. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $5.00. 

Corals and Coral Islands. By James D. Dana, LL.D. 
Third Edition, with Various Emendations, large Addi- 
tions, ete. Illustrated. Large 8vo, pp. 40. Uncut. 
Gilt top. Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.00. 

The Physical Properties of Gases. By Arthur L. Kimball. 
16mo, pp. 238. ‘“* Riverside Science Series.’” Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


The Writings of George Washington. Collected and 
Edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. In 14 volumes. 
Vol. VI., 1777-1778. Royal 8vo, pp. 511. Gilt top. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 

Dramatic Opinions. By Mrs Kendall. With Frontispiece 
yay 16mo, pp. 179. Gilt top. Uncut. Little, Brown, 
& Co. $1.00, 
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Its People and its Literature. By Emilia Pardo | 


E.ussia : 
Bazdn 


Gardiner. 
Faphael ; or, P: 
the French o Alphonse de Lamartine. New American 
Edition. 16mo, pp. 248. Gilt top. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 

The Ae gm Se of Thomas De Quincey. By 

De ee. if 4 hg V. an Bi and 
Biogra hie Sketches ustra 16mo, pp. 416. Uneut. 
raph & Co. $1.25. 

e... of an pbk Ethnologic and Archeologic ; 
Mythology and Folk- Sag ot Gray —, Systems and Litera- 
ture; Linguistic. By Daniel Brinton, A.M., M.D. 
Tllust Svo, pp. 489. Porter & Coates. $3.00, 

Delicate Feesting. By Theodore Child, author of ** Sum- 
mer Holidays.”’ 16mo, pp. 214. Bros. $1.25. 


POETRY. 
Ieroic Ballads. With Poems of War and Patriotism. 
Edited. with Notes, by D. H. M. 12mo, pp. 319. Boards. 
Ginn’s ** Classics for Children.”’ 50 cents. 


FICTION. 


A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and all the Kindreds 
of the Mark. Written, in Prose and in Verse, by William 
Morris. With — Portrait. Svo, pp. 387. Gilt top. 
Roberts Bros. &3.( 


Translated from the S y Fanny cae 
12mo, pp. 293. A.C. MeClurg & Co. $1.2! 
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JUVENILE. 


Little Saint Elizateth, and Other Stories. By Frances 


from ny Book of Life at Twenty. From 


+ -— 


Pastels in Prose. oes the French. Translated by Stuart | 


Merrill. With an Introduction by William Dean How yells. 
Illustrated by Henry W. MeVickar. Frontiopiece in 
Color. 16mo, pp. 268. Uneut. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


Pierre and Jean. By Guy de Mau Witha ate 
t by Hugh C2 


by the Author. raig. Illustrated | 
Duez and Lynch. ~ gd pp. ne30, ‘aper. Uncut. 
) £.~ Routledge & Sons. $1.50. 


4. Foreign Match. “ys Madame Bigot (Mary Healy). 16mo, 

pp. 246. A.C. MeClurg & Co. $1.00. 

Suatetien. By Octave Thanet. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
16mo, pp. 215. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Ekkehard. A Tale of the Tenth Outery, From the Ger- 
man of Joseph Victor von Scheffel. In 2 vols. 18mo. 
W.S. Gottaberger & Co, $1.50. 

A ‘Waif of the Flains. By Bret Harte. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

The Hammer. A Story of the Maccabean Times. By 
Alfred J. Church and Richmond Seeley. Uilustrated. 
lémo, pp. 372. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 

The Great War Syndicate. By Frank R. aor author 
of ** Rudder Grange.”” 16mo, pp. 191. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00. 

The Lawton Girl. By Harold Frederic, author of “* 
Brother’s Wife.’ 12mo, pp. 472. 

Sons. $1.25. 

Miss Mordeck’s Father. By Fani Pusey Gooch. 1tmo, 
pp. 288. Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.00. 

Pactolus Prime. By Albion W. Tourgée, author of “A 
Fool’s Errand.” i6mo, pp. 359. Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.00, 

The Princess of Montserrat. A Strange Narrative of Ad- 
venture and Peril on Land and Sea. "i William Drys- 
dale, author of “In Sunny Lands.” 12mo, pp. 238. 
Albany Book Co. $1.00, 

The Feet of Love. By Anne Reeve Aldrich, author of ** The 
Rose of Flame.” Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 200. Paper. 
Worthington’s * International Library.” 75 cents. 

The Craze of Christian Engelhart. By Henry Faulkner 
Darnell, author of ** Flossy.”” 16mo, PP. 204. Paper. 
Appleton’s ** Town and Comay Library.”’ 56 cents. 

Lal. A Novel. By William A. Hammond. M.D. Imo. pp. 
466. Paper. Appleton’s ** Town and Country Library.’ 
5O cents. 

Syrlin ; or, Position. By ‘* Ouida,” author of ** Guilderoy.”’ 
ltmo, pp. 4%. Paper. Lippincott’s “Select Novels.” 
0) cents. 

Hereward the Wake. 


18mo, pp. 251. 


Seth's 
Charles Scribner's 


** Last of the English.”” By Charles 


Kingsley. Svo, pp. 17%. Paper. Macmillan & Co. 25c. 
Two Years Agc. By Charles Kingsley. 8vo, pp. 224. 
Paper. Macmillan & Co. 25 cents. 


Carrie’s Letters to Her Emil. 
Bancroft Co. 


1®mo, pp. 128. Paper. The 
+) cents, 


odgson Burnett. Tilustrated by Birch. 8vo, pp. 146. 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Dalzells of Daisydown. By E. Vinton Blake. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 411. D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 

The Red Mustang. A Story of the Mexican Border. By 
William O. Stoddard, author of *“* Two Arrows.”’ Illus- 
trated. Sq. 18mo, pp. 284. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 


TRAV EL—GUIDE-BOOKS. 


A Winter Holiday in Summer Lands. By Julia Newell 
Jackson. 16mo, pp. 221. A.C. MeC ¥-y & Co. $1.25. 


Lake Champlein and Ite Shores. By W. H. H. Murray, 
author of ** Daylight Land.’’ With Frontispiece Portrait. 
12mo, pp. 261. Wolfe, Fiske & Co. $1.00. 

Bright Skies and Derk Shadows. By Henry M. Field, 
D.D. With Maps. James. pp. 316. Gilt top. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.54 

London of To-day. An Illustrated Handbook for the 
Season of 1890. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. Sixth Annuai 
Edition. Revised, and in part Re-written. 16mo, pp. 
414. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 


RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of ~ With a Chap- 
ter on Christian Unity in America. MacBride 
Sterrett, D.D. 12mo, pp. 348. Uncut. D: Appleton & 
Co. $2.00, 

God and I ittle Children : The Blessed State of 7 who 
Die in Childhood Proved and Taught as a Part of te 
Gospel of Christ. By Henry van Dyke, author of * 
Reality of Religion.” ime, pp. 81. Gilttop. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.00. 

The Triai of Jesus. From a Lawyer’s View. By C. H. 

lackburn. vo, pp. 68. Paper. Robert Clarke & Co. 
”) cents. 

The Proposed Revision of the Westminster Standarcs. 
By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 12mo, pp. 93. Paper. 
Uneut. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 

Moralische Reden. Von William Mackintire Salter. Von 
Verfasser durchegeschene Uebersetzung von Georg von 
Gizycki. 12mo, pp. 93. Paper. Leipsig: Verlag von 
Wilhelm F; riedrich. 

A Code of Morals. By John S. Hittell. 
Revised. 18mo, pp. 54. 


Second Edition. 
The Bancroft Co. 50 cents. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


The Federal Constitution of Switzerlend. Translated 
by Edmund J. James, Ph.D. Svo. pp. 45. Paper. Pub- 


lications of University of Penn. 50 cents. 
The oo Colonization in the Southwest. By Frank 
. Blackmar, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 77. Paper. ** Johns Hop- 


Kine University Studies.” 50 cents. 

American Fera s: Their C ondition and Future. By J. R. 
Elliott. 12mo, PP: 262. ** Questions of the Day.’ G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 


TEX T-BOOKS. 

The Fourth Reeding-Book. By Eben H. Davis, A.M. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 448. Leather back. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 80 cents. 

Harver’s School Spesker. By James Baldwin, Ph.D. 
First Book. In two Parts :—Part I., Arbor Day ; Part II., 
Memorial Day. 16mo, pp. 240. Harper & Bros. 

Plant Organiz-tion. A Review of the Structure and Mor- 
phology of Plants by the Written pets. By R. Halsted 

Vard, A.M.,M.D., F.R.M.S. With Diagrammatic I]lus- 
trations. Second Edition. 8vo. Paper. Ginn & Co. 
85 cents. 
Practical Lessons in Germen Conversation. A Com- 
nion to all German Grammars. L. Meissner. 
.A., Ph.D., D. Lit. 16mo, pp. 243. Heath’s ** Modern 
Language Series.”’ 85 cents. 

Minna von Barnhelm oder das Soldatengliick. Lustspiel 
in Fiinf Aufziigen von G. E. Lessing, 1763. With an In- 
troduction and Notes by Sylvester Primer, Ph.D. 16mo, 
pp. 245. Heath’s ** Modern Language Series.” 65 
cents. 
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Sesenheim. eg with an Introduction and Notes, by 
H. C. O. Huss, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 83. Paper. Heath's 
** Modern Language Series.’’ 30 cents. 


Tales from History. (Historische 5] Py La 
Friedrich Hoffman. Edited, with Notes, b 
ford-Webb. 16mo, pp. 107. Paper. Heath’ Modena 
Language Series.’’ 30 cents. 
REFERENCE. 


The Annual American Catalogue, 1889. Being the Full 
Titles, with Deseri tive Notes, of all Books Lege in 
the ‘ Publishers eekly. »” 1889. Large 8 pp. 262. 
Half-leather. Office of ‘Publishers’ Weekly. 3 $3.50. 

A New Medical Dictionary. Including all Words and 
Phrases Used in Medicine, with their Proper Pronuncia- 
tion and Definitions. on Recent Medical Litera- 
ture. By George M. Gould, B.A., M.D. 8vo. Half- 
Leather. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $3.25. 

Handy Manual of Knowledge and Useful og 
By David Bepler. 12mo, pp. 300. The Bancroft Co. 

Everybody’s Handbook of Electricity. With pai oe 
Electrical Terms, and Tables for Incandescent Wiring. 
By Edward Trevert. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 

pp. 120. Paper. Bubier Pub’g Co. 25 cents. 

How to Make Electric Batteries at Home. By Edward 
Trevert. Llustrated. 16mo, pp. 42. Paper. Bubier 
Pub’g Co. 25 cents. 

Practical Instructions for the National Guard of the 
U.S. Part II. ee aauelin Grand Guards and 
( Jutpost Duty ; ete. Wi liam i Hamilton, U.S.A., 
author of ‘ cS Princi ted with the 
Art of War.’ 18mo, pp. 9. ye D. Appleton & 
Co. 25 cents. 





[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago.]} 


EDUCATIONAL. 
(XFORD COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES 


Oxrorp, OxI0. 


Famous Classical and Finishing School; 22 teachers, 180 
students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. President Harrison. Con- 
servatory of Music and Art. European vacation parties. 


Rev. Fave WALKER, President. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Evanston, IL. 
Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D.. President. 
Fall Term begins September 17, 1890. 
Send for Catalogue. 


‘THE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, Beri, Germany, offers to 
a limited number the protection and comfort of an American 
home, together with the chaperonage so necessary to young 
ladies studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. Vacation trips to Russia, Italy, France, and 
through Germany. 
ber 24, 1890. 
also. Applications should be made before July 1. Address 
for circulars Miss R. I. GrteEert, 161 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill., or the Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Witxarp, Nettelbeck 
Str. 21, Berlin, Germany. Mrs. Willard refers by permission 
to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, and to the Hon. William Walter 
Phelps, United States Minister to Germany. 


O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 


them for publication, and offers them to publishers. George | 


William Curtis says in Harper’s Magazine: ‘‘ Reading manu- 


scripts with a view to publication is done, as it should be, 
professionally, by the Easy Chair’s friend and fellow-laborer 
in letters, Dr. Titus Munson Coan.’ Send stamp to Dr 
Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., 


New York City. 








LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W.M. CRANE set to work 
to prove tbat as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
lique, “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popuiar as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 


A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 
constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co, 





The School begins its fifth year Septem- | 
A branch will be opened in Paris at this time | 


‘| United States. 


Wabash Ave. and éMadison St., Chicago. 


HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine 
_ Correspondence Papers made by the 
WHITING ‘PAPER COMPANY, 
of Holyoke? You will find them 
correct for all the uses of polite 
society. They are made in rough 
and in smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by all deal- 
ers in fine stationery throughout the 
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WORCESTER’S 


~~ DICTIONARY. gaeums 


at Pas 
The Highest Authority known as to the Use 


of the English Language. 


The New Edition includes A DICTIONARY that con- 
tains thousands of words not to be found 
in any other Dictionary; 


A Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary 
Of over 12,000 Personages; 
A Pronouncing Gagetteer of the World, 
Noting and locating over 20,000 Places; 
A Dittionary of Synonymes, 
Containing over 5,000 Words in general use, also OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS recently added. 


All in One Volume. 


Illustrated with Wood-Cuts and Full-Page Plates. 


The Standard of the leading Publishers, Magazines 
and Newspapers. The Dictionary of the Scholar for 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and Accuracy in Definition. 


Specimen pages and testimonials mailed on application. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Pusuisuers, 
FU heen ro 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


ANCIENT EDITION. 





A so-called “ Webster's Unabridged Dictionary” 
is being offered to the public at a very low price. 
The body of the book, from A to Z, is a cheap re- 
print, page for page, of the edition of 1847, which 
was in its day a valuable book, but in the progress 
of language for over FORTY YEARS, has been 
completely superseded. It is now reproduced— 
broken type, errors and all—by the photo-lithograph 
process, is printed on cheap paper, and flimsily 
bound. A brief comparison, page by page, between 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged edition will 
show the great superiority of the latter. These re- 
prints are as out of date as a last year’s almanac. 
No honorable dealer will allow the buyer of such to 
suppose he is getting the Webster which to-day is 
recognized as the Standard and THE BEST, every 
copy of which bears our imprint as given below. 


(If persons who have been induced to pur- 
chase the “ Ancient Edition” by any misrepresent- 
ations will advise us of the facts, we will undertake 
to see that the seller is punished as he deserves. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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| A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 
Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
‘Broad Point,- - - Nos. 213 239 284 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works: Camden, N. J.) 26 Joun St., NEW YORK. 


Trade Mark.) NNONPAREIL. (Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,-— Quarto, ‘Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,— bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 


Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. 


EAGLE PENCILS. 


All Styles and Grades. 
EAGLE No. 2 1-2 GOLD PENCILS. 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, 
Mercantile, and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. - 
The most perFECT Pencil made. Graded 6B to 
6H, 15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughts- 


men. 
COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in 
many ways. 
The Stop-GuaGe Automatic Pencrt. An entirely 
new article. The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


THE “‘“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the « MATCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 





Price per Gross, - - $1.25. 
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ALONG THE » Sonn SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 
‘By JULIAN ‘RALPH. 





FROM THE PRESS OF THE AMERICAN BANK Note Co. Now Reapy. 


This work is profusely illustrated in full wood, pen and ink, and process 
Engravings of scenery along the south shore of the most picturesque of our great 
inland seas. Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Marie, Pictured ‘Rocks, Marquette, 
Houghton, Lake Gogebic, Apostle Islands, ‘Duluth, and the iron and copper min- 
ing regions of Michigan and Wisconsin, are bistorically and endian treated 
in Julian Ralph's most graphic style. 


Magazine style, 100 pages, invaluable to Tourists, and worthy a place in the 
best libraries. Send six postage stamps for a copy to 


C. B. HIBBARD, 
G. P. & T. A., D. S. S. & A. Ry, MARQUETTE, MICH. 


WEBSTER’ S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


The ‘Best Investment for the Family, the School, the Professional or Private Library. 
IT IS A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The latest edition has 3,000 more Words in its Vocabulary than are found in any other American Dictionary, 
and nearly 2,000 more Engravings. 
Besides many other valuable features, this work contains 
A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With 118,000 Words and 3,000 Engravings ; 
A DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 


Giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons ; 


A DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places ; 
A DICTIONARY OF FICTION, 
Found only in Webster’s Unabridged— 
ALL IN ONE BOOK. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS, which are appropriately found in the body of the work. 


Webster is Standard Authority in the (Government Printing Office, and with the United States Supreme Court. 
It is recommended by State Superintendents of Schools of Thirty-eight States, and by leading College Presidents 
of the United States and Canada. Nearly all the Leading Series of School Books published in this country are 
based upon Webster, the acknowledged Standard of the English Language. 

For SALE BY ALL BooxKsELLerRs. Illustrated —— of specimen pages, testimonials, ete., will be sent, 
prepaid, upon applicatio:. 


PUBLISHED BY G. & C. -MERRIAM & CO.. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


NOW READY. VOLUME I. 
NELSON, 
And the Naval Supremacy of England. 


By W. Crark Russext, author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” ete. With the collaboration of WILLIAM 
H. Jaques, late U.S. N. 


A series of biographical studies of the lives and work of 
certain representative historical characters, about whom have 
thered the great traditions of the Nations to which they 
, and who have been accepted as types of the several 
National ideals. The narratives are the work of writers who 
are ized authorities on their several subjects, and, while 
th ly trustworthy as nesters. will present pic’ ue 
dramatic “* stories ’’ of the Men and of the events con- 
nected with them. 

The Series is under the editorial supervision of EvEtyN 
Assorrt, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the volumes 
will be issued by Messrs. Putnam simultaneously in New York 
and London. e volumes will be ay printed in large 
12mo and are fully illustrated, selling, in different styles, for 
$1.50, $1.75, and $3.50 per volume. A full Prospectus will 
be sent upon application. 


The NELSON will shortly be followed by : 


PERICLES, and the Golden Age of Athens. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and the Struggle of Protest- 
antism for Existence. By C. R. L. Fletcher, M.A., late 
Fellow All Souls College, Oxford. 


ALEX ANDER THE GREAT. and the Extension of Greek 
Rule and of Greek Ideas. By Prof. Benjamin I. Wheeler, 
Cornell University. 


THEODERIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian Champion of 
Civilization. 
Her Invaders,”’ ete 


CHARLEMAGNE, the Reorganizer of Europe. By Prof. 
George L. Burr, Cornell University. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE, and the Huguenots in France. 





By Thomas Hodgkin, author of ** Italy and | 


By P. F. Willert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. | 
WILLIAM OF ORANGE, the Founder of the Dutch Re- | 


public. By Ruth Putnam. 


CICERO, and the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. 
Strachan Davidson, M.A., Fellow Balliol College, Oxford. 


LOUIS XIV., and the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By | 


Arthur Hassall, M.A., Christ Church College, Oxford. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH, and the Adventurers of En- | 


quae. By A. L. Smith, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 

)xford. 

BISMARCK. 
What it Replaced, and What it Stands For. By James 
Sime, author of ** A Life of Lesing,”’ ete. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
XXVIIL.—-THE STORY OF RUSSIA. By W. R. Mor- 
fill, of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 


XXVII.—THE STORY OF THE BARBARY COR- 
SAIRS. By Stanley Lane-Poole, with the collaboration of 
Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S.N. 12mo, illus. $1.50. 


XXVI.—THE STORY OF EARLY BRITAIN. By 
Alfred J. Church. 12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 


XXV.—THE STORY OF THE HANSA TOWNS. By 
Helen Zimmern. 12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 


«*« List of Spring Publications sent on application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Nos. 27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., NEW YORK. 


The New German Empire : How it Arcee, | {ndemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DKCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—3 32 
And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 


BOORUM & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 
(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


‘or Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Ciry. 


Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16,500,000.00. 
ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 








Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
njury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 
Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Fuut Prrcreart Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. OnE-rHirp same for loss of 
single Hand or Foot. 

Rares Aas Low as wit PERMANENTLY secure Foi 





| Payment of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to Professional or 


| 
| 


Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 Weekly Indemnixy. 


This Company issues also the best Lirk Anp_ ENpowWMENT 
Pouicies in the market. [NDEFEASIBLE, Non-FoRFEITABLE, 
Worip-Wwe. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 
$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surpius 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury 
and Assessments on the Survivors. 
AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
IN THE U. 8S. AND CANADA. 

J. G. BATTERSON, J. E. Morris, 

President. Asst. Sec’y. 


Ropxney Dennis, 
Secretary. 
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The Cook Book 
to go by 


is rs. Rorer’s 


A BIG BOOK—Nearly 600 pages of choice and 
dainty Recipes. 


A TRIED BOOK— Everything in it has been 
cooked over and over again, and found to 
come out right. 


A POPULAR BOOK—The remarkable and rap- 
idly increasing sales demonstrate the hold it 


has upon the public. 
AN ECONOMICAL BOOK — Teaches how to 


use and how to save, thus giving back many 
times the price you pay for it. 


Bounp In WASHABLE OrLcLotH Covers, $1.75. 


Canning and ‘Preserving 


In this useful manual Mrs. Rorer discusses the can- 
ning and preserving of fruits and vegetables, with 
the kindred subjects of marmalades, butters, fruit 
jellies, and syrups, drying and pickling. 


Paper Covers, 40 cts. Ciotu Covers, 75 cts. 


Mrs. ‘Rorer’s Hot-W eather Dishes 


Its name tells the whole tale. You'll need the book 
when the weather gets “too hot to think” of what 
to prepare for the table. 


Paper Covers, 40 cts. Criotu Covers, 75 cts. 


Mrs. ‘Rorer s Home Candy-Making 
A veritable book of sweets, full of choice and dainty 
recipes, with complete instructions as to the proper 
methods of making the many delicacies that delight 
both young and old. 


Paper Covers, 40 cts. Ciotn Covers, 75 cts. 


Sold by all booksellers, or, upon receipt of price, the 
publishers will mail them to any address in the world, and 
pay the postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
No. 420 Liprary Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Sold by A. C. McClurg § Co., Chicago. 








NOW READY. 


SISTER SAINT SULPICE. 


From the Spanish of Don ARMANDO PALLACIO VALDES. 
Authorized translation by NATHAN HaskKELL Do e. 
With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


In this piquant and charming story the versatile author of 
‘“* The Marquis of Pefialta’’ and ‘* Maximina’’ has combined 
and contrasted the widely differing characters of Northern 
and Southern Spain. The hero, who narrates his experiences, 
is a native of Gallicia, and though he is a lyric poet, has all 
the obstinacy, determination, frankness, and thrift of that 
somewhat despised race. The heroine is a nun who, owing 
to unpleasant family relations, has taken temporal vows. She 
is quite unsuited to the religious vocation; is quick-witted, 
vivacious, passionate, prone to jealousy, and true as steel. 
Moreover, she is the possessor of a fortune, as well as of a 
pair of wonderful Moorish eyes. Hero and heroine meet at 
a watering-place on the Guadalquivir. The love-making, 
auspiciously begun, is interrupted by the appearance of a 
rival—a cool cynical Malaganian, who finds attraction in the 
Sister’s fortune—and by an unlucky dance, in which the nuns 
take part with the connivance of the weak and easy-going 
Mother Superior. The scene is then transferred to Seville, 
life in which beautiful city is charmingly portrayed. Recep- 
tions, excursions down the Guadalquivir, and various enter- 
taining episodes, give the author abundant chance for the 
humor and pathos of which he is a master. 

The author’s masterly Prologue, in which he so eloquently 
discourses on the art of novel-writing, is included in the vol- 
ume, which is adorned with a fine portrait of Sefior Valdés. 





WILL BE READY MAY 10. 
THE - 
SALT MASTER OF LUNEBURG. 


From the German of Juttrus Wotrr. By W. Henry 
and ExizABetTH R. Winstow. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


In these days, so rife with labor troubles and the strained 
relations of employer and employed, it is interesting to go 
back to the time when there was a complete and complicated 
system of guilds, embracing nearly all trades, and carrying 
with it the hierarchy of masters and apprentices. To such a 
period are we transported by Julius Wolff’s great novel, ‘‘ Der 
Siilfmeister,”’ or, ‘‘ The Salt Master of Liineburg.’’ Since the 
death of Viktor von Schoffel, Wolff is the most popular of 
German poets, and this historical novel of his he has invested 
with all the charm of his fine fancy. 

The scene is laid in the famous city of Liineburg about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, during the reign of Frederick 
III., and the story of the great struggle between the wealthy 
burghers and the grasping Lord of the Land is most graph- 
ically related. The book overflows with quaint and fascinat- 
ing descriptions of the manners and customs of the medieval 
city of the Coopers’ and Vintners’ and Furriers’ and Shoe- 
makers’ Guilds, and through the whole run the silver and 
golden threads of a double romance. There are many delight- 
fully humorous incidents, and here and there occur the lyric 
gems for which the author is noted. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CoO., 


No. 46 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 


THE DIAL we 1890, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
‘RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Grorae W. Curtps. Containing reminiscences of noted persons with whom Mr. Childs has been intimately 
acquainted, together with interesting incidents in his own life. With Portrait of author. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


“‘ A chatty unpretending record of the rise of worth, industry, and good sense, to fortune. F baggy pod: le wh 
he has known embrace a large number - the most desirable uaintances, such as Irving, Halleck E Lelie, Motley. 
Bryant, Prescott, Hawthorne, and others.”—New York Christian Intelligencer. 

“ The -— himself, crowned by a brilliantly successful life, is a subject of interest to every American. His personal rem- 
iniscences of great men who had enjoyed his ae, ond and with whom he was intimate, makes these pages of * Recollec- 
tions ’ full of hevest.— Wilmington (Del.) Ensign. 

“The finer tender side of General Grant’s character becomes more evident as we read the recollections of Mr. Childs ond 


others who knew him intimately. It explains the personal affection towards him of such natures as Conkling, Logan, and 
others, whose friendship was more than the leguity ¢ of penton pestioans. **—.Boston Pilot. 





AS YOU LIKE IT. WORKS OF 
Volume VIII. of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. _ WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., 


: * | New Library Edition. Edited by J. Foster Kirk. 
L.H.D. Royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, $4.00. | Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. Complete in 


Each volume is a Shakespearean library in itself, and 12 volumes. Octavo, neatly bound in cloth, gilt top. 
contains the best criticisms that have ever been written. = $2.50 per volume. 
Those already issued are “ Romeo and Juliet,” “Ham- | 
let ” (two vols.), “ Macbeth,” “ King Lear,” “ Othello,” 
and “The Merchant of Venice.” 


« Conquest of Mexico,” two volumes. «Conquest of 
Peru,” two volumes. “Ferdinana and Isabella,” two 


volumes. “The Reign of les V.,” two volumes. 
“Of all the editions of Shakespeare, there is none more Now read ™ en Cass ¥ 
scholarly, more exhaustive, or in every way more satisfactory y: 
than the Variorum Edition edited by Horace Howard Fur- “Tt would be difficult to J ney out among any works of liv- 
i Me historians the equal of those which have proceeded from 


y, there i is but one edition Prescott’s pen.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Shakespeare th 
ice, - that is Dr. . Itis the re- “*Mr. Prescott has long been honorably known as the author 


sen ty most eminent Shakespearean of the most valuable historical works produced in the present 


scholar in ee lphia Public Ledger. age.’’"— The Edinburgh Review. 


STANLEY’S EMIN ‘PASHA EXPEDITION. 


By A. J. Wavurers, Chief Editor of the Mouvement Geographique, Brussells. With Maps, thirty-three Por- 
oon, and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


‘* The story is told in a clear concise manner that challenges interest. Those who desire to understand what Stanley 
really ecoomplished, and the perils that he encountered, will do well to read this work. *-—Toledo Bade 
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TWO NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
LOVE IN THE TROPICS. | SYRLIN. 


A Romance of the South Seas. By Carouine Earte | By “Ovrpa,” author of “Guilderoy,” “Chandos,” « In 
Warre. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Maremma,” “ Moths,” ete. A 12mo volume of 400 


Thi : , pages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Oa Se cee oe © wees saute to the " Quida’s stories are abundant in weet tein and 
t. Her characters 
little short of mas- 

the reflective portions a = stories are — by 


thought and a di insight into the workings of human 
shown by this life-like romance of the South Seas. ad, HY A, 








If not obtainable at your Bookseller’s, send direct to the Publishers, who sear forward the books, free of postage, 
promptly upon receipt of the price 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pustisuers, 715 anp 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








